MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

resulting in his complete defeat and the consequent change
of all of his plans, I had yet to learn.

When I arrived, in 1921, in the boma of Chikala, I was
surprised at the large number of ants running about in the
neighbourhood of the house, the immediate surroundings
of which had been stripped of grass and showed the granite
sands, densely riddled with holes the size of .450 bullets.
At first I did not pay much attention to the insects. The
only ants which I feared were the two chief kinds of
warrior ants and the white ants, creatures with which I had
had elsewhere many a sharp encounter, followed invari-
ably by their defeat. The ants I met with in the Chikala
hills were well known to me. Their native name in
Nyasaland is 'bambesi.' They occur all over Central
Africa, generally in patches and, as a rule, in small numbers.
I had never stayed anywhere where they existed in suffi-
ciently large numbers to become a nuisance, although years
before people in Songea, in what is now Tanganyika Terri-
tory, had complained to me about them when I passed
through. They are pretty little creatures as ants go, with
a reddish-brown thorax and a spherical body the size of a
small pea, which looks like a black pearl.

Strange to say, they do not 4bite' human beings and may
crawl singly over one's bare legs or hands without attract-
ing attention; but when scared or interfered with in any
way they eject a reddish liquid which stains cloth and, for
the duration of a few seconds, inflicts a sharp burning sen-
sation, followed in due course by the peeling of the skin of
the part touched.

My first intimation that something was wrong came
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